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FOREWORD 


F™ THE FIRST TIME in its history, all the bureaus of the Department of 


Labor are under one roof. The Department is now housed in a 
magnificent building, in one of the best locations in Washington. It faces 
Constitution Avenue, a broad street stretching from the Capitol to the 


Potomac River. 


The new building has been described by authorities as ‘‘architecturally 
perfect.” It is in Renaissance style, but its massive simplicity makes it 
modern in effect. The interior of the building represents the best in office 
design. The rooms are commodious, well lighted, and equipped with an 


air-conditioning system. 


A leading architect has said: ‘The old building is symbolic of a happily 
dead age when governments and courts regarded labor as a commodity, 
and when workers had only such rights as employers saw fit to grant them. 


The new building typifies the high position to which labor has risen.” 


To mark the official opening of the new building, this number of the 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News is devoted to a description of the functions of 
the various bureaus of the Department of Labor. More complete under- 
standing of their scope should suggest new avenues of cooperation in our 


ommon effort to serve the working man and woman. 
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U. S. Department of Labor Building, Washington 


A Department for Labor: 1913-1935 


HE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR is the young- 
Bip of all the Cabinet departments. It has 
been in existence as a separate branch of the 
Government for only 22 years. 

The signing of the bill creating the Depart- 
ment of Labor was the last official act per- 
formed by President Taft before he stepped 
into the carriage which took him to the 
inauguration of Woodrow Wilson. 

The first enactment was little more than a 
concession to the principle that the interests 
of the wage earners of America required 
more explicit consideration. But it made no 
provision for paying salaries or maintaining 
quarters, nor did it define the specific duties 
of the new department. Shortly after its pas- 
sage, however, Congress supplemented it by 
an “‘urgency appropriation bill’, giving the 
Department of Labor its first money grant. 
It was for $42,000. 

The first Secretary of the newly created 
Department was the late William Wilson, an 
| official of the United Mine Workers Union, 
| who had been active in the campaign for the 
establishment of a labor department consti- 
tuted as an independent government unit. 





His successor, James J. Davis, served through 
the Harding, Coolidge, and part of the 
Hoover administrations. The late William 
N. Doak, vice president and national legis- 
lative representative of the Trainmen’s Union, 
followed Davis. Frances Perkins, the present 
Secretary, was the Industrial Commissioner 
of New York State before her appointment. 

Under the direction of these four leaders 
the Department of Labor has had to adjust 
itself to a great war, an unprecedented period 
of expansion, and a major depression. 

The purpose of the Labor Department, as 
expressed in the act creating it, is ‘‘to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment.” 
How this purpose is being translated into fact 
may be seen in the following description of the 
Department’s activities. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Even the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Mr. Lubin, admits that the word “‘statistics”’ is 
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hard to pronounce, and that it calls to mind 
formidable pictures of tiresome tabulations, 
seemingly remote from everyday life. Yet, 
despite the forbidding name, labor statistics 
are a very important weapon in the struggle 
against long hours, unemployment, low 
wages, and undesirable living standards. 

For example, the Bureau devotes a large 
part of its resources to the collection of data 
on wage rates and hours of employment in 
many industries. These figures are analyzed, 
wages in different localities are compared, 
and wage adjustments are made on the basis 
of the information resulting from these com- 
putations. 

The labor productivity reports deal with 
changes in equipment and machinery which 
influence the type and degree of skill required 
in factory operations. Such facts and figures 
are important in planning changes in wage 
scales and hours of work. 

Wholesale-price reports reveal the fluctua- 
tions of commodity prices; cost-of-living sta- 
tistics are used in estimating the worker’s 
buying power and the relative importance 
in his family budget of rent, food, clothing, 
and other expenditures which enable him 


to maintain healthful and decent living: 


conditions. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also collects 
employment figures which “like a clinical 
thermometer, indicate the state of economic 
health of the community, industry, and 
country.”” They throw light on seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations in employment, thus 
facilitating stabilization and control, and 
they show in what localities and industries 
labor surpluses or shortages exist. 

Data relating to the volume of employment 
and the monthly pay rolls of 89 principal 
manufacturing industries and 16 nonmanu- 
facturing industries are published monthly 
in the Trend of Employment. This infor- 
mation forms an excellent measure of current 
economic change. 

Of equal interest are the investigations of 
technological unemployment, which show in 
an impressive way how the output of one 
worker per unit of working time has increased 


and how the number of workers needed has 
diminished as mechanization has progressed. 

The Monthly Labor Review, published by 
the Bureau, endeavors to present current 
developments in the entire field, including 
not only the Bureau’s own studies but also 
those of other public and private agencies. 
The Labor Information Bulletin, written in 
popular style, contains brief items of informa- 
tion interesting to students of labor problems, 
In both these publications the Bureau co- 
operates with other branches of the Depart- 
ment by allowing them space for their current 
reports. 

The value of the Bureau’s statistics to the 
conduct of the national recovery program 
has been increasingly recognized. So great 
have been the demands made upon it by 
Congress, public officials, private organiza- 
tions, and individual citizens that a con- 
siderable expansion of its facilities has been 
necessary. Its work is now divided into four 
departments, headed by a chief statistician, a 
chief economist, an administrative officer, 
and an editor, respectively. Since the in- 
auguration of the national recovery program, 
the personnel of the Bureau has more than 
doubled. 

The Bureau is primarily a fact-finding 
agency. Its duty, as set forth in the act creat- 
ing it, is “‘to collect information on the sub- 
ject of labor . . . and the means of promot- 
ing the material, social, intellectual, and 
moral prosperity” of workers. Its function, 
therefore, is somewhat broader than is com- 
monly understood by the word “statistics.” 
Its field of investigation extends into many 
spheres of human welfare such as accident 
prevention, housing, labor legislation, and 
social insurance in all its phases. 


United States Conciliation Service 


The United States Conciliation Service 
came into being with the Department of 
Labor. The act creating the Department 
gives the Secretary of Labor the authority 
“to act as mediator and to appoint com- 
missioners of conciliation whenever the 
interests of industrial peace require it to 
be done,”’ 
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The Conciliation Service is under the 
immediate direction of the Secretary of 
Labor and is headed by a director of 
conciliation. He supervises the 35 commis- 
sioners of conciliation who act directly as 
mediators in strikes, threatened strikes, and 
lockouts, except in cases involving railroad 
employees or arising under section 7 (a) 
of the N. I. R. A. Commissioners of con- 
ciliation cooperate in some cases with the 
labor relations boards that have been created 
in the textile, steel, and oil industries under 
authority granted by the N. I. R. A. In 
several instances members of the staff of 
the Conciliation Service have been loaned 
to the boards to render special assistance. 

The conference method has been a highly 
successful technique in industrial peace- 
making, even where grave controversies were 
involved. It is particularly well adapted 
to the object toward which the Service 
works—that of establishing an atmosphere 
of harmonious cooperation between the 
contending parties so that they are able to 
arrive at a settlement between themselves 
without outside intervention. It has been 
the experience of the Conciliation Service 
that agreements are generally more lasting 
when the parties concerned arrive at an 
understanding through their own efforts. 
For this reason, the Conciliation Service does 
not make use of arbitrary methods or com- 
pulsion in the enforcement of its recom- 
mendations. It merely provides a mediator 
with experience, tact, and skill who endeavors 
to clear the air, establish a relationship of 
mutual respect between the contending 
parties, and restore an atmosphere of toler- 
ance and reason. The way is thus paved 
for a joint conference at which the disput- 
ants may solve their own problems, if 
possible. When necessary, the mediator 
suggests compromises or alternatives that 
have proved successful in other instances, 
but he is particularly careful not to impose 
these ideas if they are not thoroughly 
acceptable to the disputants. 

To illustrate;the general character of the 
work ‘donegin the Conciliation Service, a 
typical case is given below. 


Strike—Miulk drivers, Ohio.—A strike 
of 1,147 milk-delivery drivers, which threatened to 
develop into a bitter conflict, occurred in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Drivers had been asked to accept a 20-percent 
reduction in wages and to agree to the elimination of 
three important clauses from their agreement, pro- 
viding for a quart of milk daily, 2 weeks’ vacation 
with pay and an allowance of $3 per month for 
breakage and other losses. They estimated the total 
actual reduction to be 30 percent. The union had 
offered to accept a 10-percent cut for the drivers and 
a 5-percent cut for the inside workers, but employers 
rejected this offer. 


Cincinnati, 


A commissioner of conciliation was assigned to the 
case, and he made several unsuccessful efforts to get 
both sides, each firm in its convictions, together in 
joint conference. 

When the strike was called, farmers came in to run 
the delivery wagons. This precipitated disorder, 
and continued calls for police were made. 

Other methods failing to bring about a satisfactory 
basis for a settlement, it was decided to submit the 
issues in dispute to arbitration. Since parties to the 
controversy were unable to agree upon any other 
person and were insistent upon the commissioner’s 
acting as arbitrator, he finally consented to serve in 
this capacity. He held hearings for 4 days. Each 
side presented testimony and many exhibits. Two 
interested cooperative organizations that headed the 
milk producers omprising the Cincinnati ‘‘milk- 
shed” were also permitted to present testimony and 
briefs. A decision was rendered granting a 12%4- 
percent reduction on the drivers’ basic rate and 6 per- 
cent on the inside workers’ rate. All of the privileges 
granted under the provisions of the agreement were 
to continue undisturbed. 


The Conciliation Service furnishes the 
United States Employment Service a daily 
showing the strikes, 
threatened strikes, and lockouts, the nature 
of the disputes, the craftsmen concerned, the 
period of time disputes have been in progress, 


form location of 


and the present state of the settlement. 
This information is forwarded to the direc- 
tors of the State employment services. 

The Service is endeavoring to reduce to a 
minimum the disastrous interruptions in 
industry caused by labor disputes which 
bring misery to wage earners, loss to em- 
ployers, and danger and discomfort to the 
public generally. 
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Immigration and Naturalization 
Service 


The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is concerned with the administration 
of legislation relating to the admission and 
naturalization, and the exclusion and depor- 
tation of aliens. The assignment of these 
functions to one bureau in the Federal 
Government and the placing of the Bureau in 
the Department of Labor has resulted from 
long experiment in naturalization and immi- 
gration procedure. 

Since the framers of the Constitution de- 
sired to encourage immigration, no express 
provision was made at that time for recording 
entries into this country or for bestowing 
citizenship, even though Congress was given 
the power “to establish an uniform law of 
naturalization.” In the following century; 
when the number of arrivals into the United 
States had greatly increased, many sporadic 
attempts were made to regulate the admission 
and naturalization of aliens. The first real 
step forward, however, was the establishment 
under the act of March 3, 1891, of a Bureau, 
of Immigration as a division of the Treasury 


Department to supervise the entry of aliens 


at seaports and along the Mexican and 
Canadian borders. This Bureau formed the 
nucleus of the present Service. 

In 1903 the new Department of Commerce 
and Labor took over the administration of 
immigration laws. The creation of a division 
to administer the laws pertaining to the 
granting of citizenship was provided for in the 
Naturalization Act of 1906, and with this, the 
closely allied units concerned with the ad- 
mission and Americanization of aliens were 
combined to form the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Later, when the De- 
partment of Labor was created, each division 
was made into a separate and independent 
bureau. It was not until August 1933 that 
these two bureaus were again combined into 
a single unit of the Department of Labor. 

The work of the present Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is divided between 
the central office in Washington, D. C., and 
the field service, covering 22 districts. This 


reorganization has greatly increased the effi- 
ciency of the Service and decreased over- 
head costs. 

Immigrant inspectors, boards of special 
inquiry, the board of review, and the Office 
of the Commissioner are responsible for 
determining: 

1. The eligibility of aliens for admission 
to the United States under our laws. 


2. The legal status of aliens in this 
country. 

3. Whether aliens should be deported 
because of illegal entry into the country 
or unlawful conduct since admission. 


The main function of the naturalization 
examiners is to determine, in accordance 
with prescribed standards, the eligibility of 
applicants for citizenship. 

The naturalization work of the Service 
includes the administrative supervision in 
naturalization matters over clerks of courts 
designated by the act of June 29, 1906, to 
have jurisdiction over naturalization cases, 
The clerks of such courts account to the Serv- 
ice for the naturalization fees collected. 
Field officers review the qualifications for 
citizenship of applicants and represent the 
Government at judicial hearings on natural- 
ization cases. 

In addition to the various duties and re- 
sponsibilities incident to the admission, 
naturalization, and deportation of aliens, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service is 
faced with the problem of preventing illegal 
entry at unguarded points on our northern 
and southern frontiers. This is the special 


duty of the immigration border patrol, which | 


was established 11 years ago. 
The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 


ice cooperates with the United States Em- | 


ployment Service in cases in which employers 
encounter difficulty in obtaining workers 
with special qualifications in this country. 
In such cases, employers may request that 
the immigration authorities permit the entry 
of certain aliens as potential employees. The 


United States Employment Service is ad-} 


vised of any requests to import workers and 


attempts to find qualified applicants through | 
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its public employment offices. If these at- 
tempts are not successful, the designated 
alien is notified that he may apply for ad- 
mission within the regular quota. 

With the introduction of a national system 
of clearance of workers in public employ- 
ment offices, a more thorough canvass to se- 
cure properly qualified applicants to fill 
unusual openings will be possible. 


The Division of Labor Standards 


The Division of Labor Standards was set 
up in the United States Department of 
Labor in 1934 to serve as a rallying point for 
the efforts of individuals, organizations, State 
departments of labor, or Federal Govern- 
ment agencies interested in securing improve- 
ments in the working and living conditions 
of wage earners and their families. 

The division distributes the results of re- 
search carried on by various branches of the 
Government, and consults with interested 
groups in drafting State labor bills. It now 
has available for distribution upon request 
a supply of mimeographed copies of sug- 
gested bills prepared either in the division 
itself or by other bureaus or outside organiza- 
tions, on the following subjects: Minimum 
wage, hours, child labor, industrial home 
work, wage-claim collection, and payment 
of wages, acceptance of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act (prepared by the United States Employ- 
ment Service). Suggested bills on other 
topics are in preparation. 

Another function of the Division is to hold 
regional conferences in different sections of 
the country to which governors and their 
official representatives, State labor depart- 
ments, State federations of labor, and other 
organizations active in improving State labor 
laws and their administration are invited to 
discuss the legislative needs of their States and 
to arrive at common standards and immedi- 
ate objectives. A regional conference was 
held in Nashville, Tenn., on January 20 and 
21, 1935, to which the Governors of 12 south- 


conference is now being planned for the 
Pacific Coast States. The southern regional 


conference went on record as favoring the 
enactment of State laws establishing recom- 
mended standards in the following fields: 
Employment of minors, workmen’s compen- 
sation, occupational diseases, minimum wage, 
limitation of hours, night work, industrial 
home work, economic security, acceptance of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, and the establishing 
or strengthening of State departments of 


labor. 
The Children’s Bureau 


The Children’s Bureau was established for 
the purpose of investigating and reporting on 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
of all classes. One of the earliest activities of 
the Bureau was the operation of a traveling 
child-health clinic, the ‘Child Welfare 
Special,” which in 1917, journeyed thousands 
of miles through the rural communities of 
many States, dispensing medicine and giving 
advice. 

Since then, the activities of the Bureau have 
been widely extended. Research experts 
carry on investigations which cover a wide 
range of factors influencing the lives of chil- 
dren of every age. Information is collected 
about infant mortality, nutrition, child labor, 
vocational guidance, mothers’ aid, methods 
of caring for dependent children, and juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The Bureau has played an important part 
in the administration of Federal laws affect- 
ing children. The Child Labor Law of 1917- 
18, and the Maternity and Infancy Act, in 
effect from 1922 to 1929, which provided for 
the furnishing of financial aid to the States 
in their health work for mothers and chil- 
dren, were administered by the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Its other activities include the preparation 
of bulletins for parents on the care of children 
and the establishment of child-health centers 
and consultation services at the request of 
State or local agencies. 

The Industrial Division of the Children’s 
Bureau is the principal source of information 
regarding the various phases of the child- 
labor problem and the industrial aspects of 
child welfare in the United States. In ad- 
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dition to collecting information on this sub- 
ject through documentary research and field 
investigations, the division assumes the re- 
sponsibility of disseminating it in both tech- 
nical and popular form through reports, 
articles, charts, maps, and material for 
exhibits. 

Of special interest to those concerned with 
employment problems would be the studies 
on vocational opportunities, made with a 
view to finding out the type of employment 
open to and entered into by minors going to 
work at different ages (chronological and 
mental) with differing general and voca- 
tional training, and in various working con- 
ditions. Such studies are a necessary pre- 
liminary to any attempt to better conditions 
under which children are working and to 
increase their capacity for successful adult 
wage-earning lives. 


The Women’s Bureau 


Typical of the problems connected with 
the employment of women in factory and 
office are the exploitation to which women 
are subject because of their comparatively 
weak bargaining power, the fact that in a 
large number of cases women must take care 
of their homes and families outside working 
hours, the special requirements of their sex, 
and the strange notion, still prevalent, that 
women really do not need to earn their living, 
much less contribute to the support of others. 

In recognition of these problems, an agency 
called the ‘Women in Industry Service” was 
created in the Department of Labor when 
there occurred a sudden influx of women into 
certain types of industrial occupations such 
as metal shops and munition plants, in which 
comparatively few women had been em- 
ployed prior to the war. This agency was 
made a permanent part of the Department 
of Labor by act of Congress in June 1920, 


and its name was changed to the Women’s 
Bureau. 

The Bureau has no mandatory powers, and 
no laws to administer. Legislation regu- 
lating the employment of women is enacted 
by the individual States, not by the Federal 
Government. Therefore, the Bureau exerts 
influence only by formulating standards and 
policies which will promote the welfare of 
wage-earning women. This it endeavors to 
do by collecting information through scien- 
tific studies and investigations, and publi- 
cizing it in the forms best suited to wide 
distribution. 

Cooperation between the Women’s Bureau 
and the State departments of labor has 
always been an important feature of the 
Bureau’s activities. —LThe Bureau has the 
advantage of an organization of national 
scope, while the States are able to afford 
valuable assistance in the carrying out of 
Bureau projects. Surveys of the industrial 
conditions prevailing in 25 States, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico have been made by the 
Bureau, upon the invitation of the State 
and Government authorities. 

Surveys of industrial conditions are intended 
to reveal the actual facts about the wages, 
hours, and general conditions to which work- 
ing women are subject. They also cover the 
effects of such conditions upon women’s 
health and industrial productivity, and con- 
tain conclusions as to the ideal working con- 
ditions which should obtain. ' 

The material for many of these studies is 
gathered by field workers through personal 
interviews with women in their homes, 
interviews with their employers, inspecting 
of plants, and examination of plant records. 
Other studies are made by means of question- 
naires sent out from the Bureau to agencies 
and individuals. Reports are also made 
upon particular industries and special groups.” 


1 The main topics covered by these studies are: Wages, hours; night work, working conditions (embrac- 
ing sanitary and service facilities, or washrooms, cloakrooms, and restrooms); cleanness; ventilation; lighting; 
seating, provisions against industrial accidents; occupational diseases including possibilities of industrial 
poisoning (a special study of the very harmful effects upon women of the lead used in vitreous enameling 
was made); safety regulations; labor turnover; lost time; industrial home work; and home responsibility. 

2e. g. Conditions attending the employment of Negro women, or women of foreign birth, and so 


forth. 
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Close study is made by the Bureau of the 
activities of the State legislatures in regard 
to all bills relating to labor regulations 
affecting women, whether new enactments 
or modifications of old laws, comparisons 
being made between the States. Each year 
a résumé of the legislative changes made 
within the preceding 12 months is included 
in the Bureau’s annual report. Further- 
more, investigations are made and published 
as to the way in which the labor laws are 
carried out; a study of this nature is the bulle- 
tin entitled ““The Effects of Labor Legisla- 
tion on the Employment Opportunities of 
Women”’, which is based on a survey cover- 
ing five important woman-employing indus- 
tries,*> and occupations such as store and 
restaurant work. 

The director and assistant director are in 
constant demand at conferences and to ad- 
dress special groups. Many requests for data 
of all types are continually being received, 
showing a lively public interest in this impor- 
tant problem. Graphic material in the form 
of charts, exhibits, posters, and even movies, 
are also obtainable. 

With the advent of the New Deal the 
Women’s Bureau has assisted in the formula- 
tion of N. R. A. codes by furnishing data 
about women workers, making special in- 
vestigations, and taking active part in the 
code hearings; and it has published valuable 
information in regard to code provisions per- 
taining to women. 

The United States Employment Service 
and the Women’s Bureau have effected a 
cooperative arrangement whereby such pub- 
lications issued by the Women’s Bureau as 
might prove of assistance in public employ- 
ment office work will be sent to the directors 
of the State employment services and the 
State directors of the National Reemploy- 
ment Service immediately upon their re- 
lease from the Government Printing Office. 
A complete list of its bulletins, and any of the 
publications named thereon, may be ob- 
tained from the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, upon request. 


United States Employment Service 


At the same time that the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of June 6, 1933, reorganized the existing 
employment structure as a permanent public 
service, the demands of the national recovery 
program necessitated certain emergency em- 
ployment measures. These two responsibili- 
ties account for the existence of the parallel 
organizations of which the United States 
Employment Service is now composed: One, 
a confederation of permanent State employ- 
ment services cooperating with the Federal 
Government under the terms of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act; the other, the National Reem- 
ployment Service, a temporary division de- 
signed to serve public works, road building, 
and other recovery projects requiring special 
selection and placement facilities. 

With the discontinuance of the C. W. A. 
in April 1934, the National Reemployment 
Service was reorganized into a system of dis- 
trict offices so located as to constitute with 
the affiliated State offices a Nation-wide 
structure of approximately 800 offices to meet 
public and private employment needs. 

Of the $3,700,000 appropriated under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act to the United States Em- 
ployment Service for 1934-35, $3,000,000 is 
apportioned to the States on the basis of 
population. States and municipalities are 
encouraged to make appropriations for the 
maintenance of their employment offices, the 
sum total of these funds being matched then 
by Federal contributions up to the limit of 
the apportionment of each State. 

Merit system.—To date, in 17 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the city of St. 
Louis, the merit system of selection and ap- 
pointment of personnel to public employ- 
ment offices in State services and in the 
National Reemployment Service is being 
applied as follows: 


*California Iowa 

*Colorado Louisiana 
Connecticut * Massachusetts 

*Tllinois New Hampshire 


Indiana *New Jersey 


3 Boots and shoes, clothing, hosiery, paper boxes, and electrical apparatus and supplies. 
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*New York Wyoming 

*Ohio Nevada 
Pennsylvania District of Columbia 
West Virginia City of St. Louis 

*Wisconsin 


In the 8 States marked with an asterisk, 
the examinations were under State civil- 
service regulations; in 3 of these—Colo- 
rado, Illinois, and Ohio—the United States 
Employment Service cooperated with the 
State civil-service commission in furnishing 
specifications and examination questions, and 
participated in the grading of papers, con- 
ducting personal interviews, and compiling 
eligible lists. 

The merit system has been accepted in 
Arizona and Oregon as well, but examina- 
tions have not yet been held. 

Federal Advisory Council—The Federal Ad- 
visory Council plays an important part in 
the structure of the Employment Service. 
It has a membership of 65, 15 representing 
employers, 15 representing employees, and 
35 representatives of the public. The coun- 
cil meets semiannually, its committees more 
frequently. There are special committees on 
vocational rehabilitation, farm placement, 
and veterans’ services, and an executive com- 
mittee which acts for the council during the 
interim between its meetings. 

The Federal Advisory Council makes rec- 
ommendations relating to basic policy, helps 
knit the Service into community life ,and 
insures impartiality and neutrality in ad- 
ministration. 

Occupational research program.—The staff of 
the Division of Standards and Research is 
working on a project to reclassify the thou- 
sands of occupational listings now being used 
into comparatively few groups cutting across 
many industries. They are attempting to 
find out the actual requirements and experi- 
ence necessary to perform certain jobs effi- 
ciently to the end that unemployed workers 
with certain skills may be guided to occupa- 
tions in new fields of endeavor which require 
similar qualifications. 

Another study projected by the occupa- 
tional research program will use the results 
of the first experiment in an analysis of suc- 





cessfully employed individuals in each occu- 
pational group in an effort to define minimum 
standards in training and experience. 

Statistical program.—Under the direction of 
the Division of Standards and Research daily 
reports including data about the number of 
registrations and placements in State offices, 
the former occupations of the applicants, 
their age, the length of time they have been 
out of work, and similar questions of impor- 
tance in the study of unemployment are com- 
bined into tabulated monthly summaries. 

In each State the statistical work is con- 
ducted under the direction of a competent 
supervisor who directs the work of trained 
statistical clerks in the local offices. They 
send detailed daily reports and weekly sum- 
maries to the State administrative offices 
from which they are forwarded to Washing- 
ton. Mechanically tabulated classifications 
of the basic material are made available for use 
within a few weeks after the end of the operat- 
ing period. 

With offices in every community cooperat- 
ing in a unified system, directly comparable 
reports are made available on a Nation-wide 
scale. In addition to their value as highly 
accurate administrative records of activities 
these statistics form a reliable source of in- 
formation about employment conditions. 

Veterans’ Placement Service.—In 46 States and 
the District of Columbia the employment of 
veterans is under the supervision of Veterans’ 
Placement representatives who keep in close 
touch with local army organizations and 
canvass the State for work opportunities, al- 
though they leave the actual placement of 
veterans to the regular employment offices. 

Veterans’ Placement representatives are 
making special efforts to secure permanent 
openings for veterans in private enterprise. 
It is their policy to convince potential employ- 
ers that the United States Employment Serv- 
ice can supply them with qualified workers in 
any field. When an employer has been won 
to the use of the Service, the veteran, it has 
been found, receives his proportional share of 
the total placements. The number of vet- 
erans placed continues to exceed the number 
of new applicants in almost every State. 
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Proportion of Total Gainfully Employed Population (Census 1930) Residing in States Affiliated with 
United States Employment Service 
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Proportion of Total Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries (Census 1931) Residing in States 
Affiliated with United States Employment Service 
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* And the District of Columbia. 
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At a recent meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee to the Veterans’ Placement Service 
considerable thought was given to the ap- 
parent tendency of industry to deadline em- 
ployment eligibility at the age of 45. This 
places the unemployed World War veteran, 
whose average age is 42 years, in a signally 
precarious position. A subcommittee was 
appointed to study this problem. 

Under the terms of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
the 25 States shown on the map have be- 
come affiliated with the United States Em- 
ployment Service up to the present time. 
These services operate 212 employment of- 
fices in 172 cities. The accompanying graph 
shows some significant comparisons between 
the economic status of the 25 affiliated States 
and the rest of the United States. 


United States Housing Corporation 


The United States Housing Corporation 
was organized in July 1918 by the Secretary 
of Labor to provide housing and transporta- 
tion facilities for numbers of industrial work- 
ers who were drawn from all parts of the 
country to the localities where war contracts 
had been placed. 

In many important centers the congested 
living conditions made it almost impossible 
to secure and hold the workers necessary to 
war industry. The successful prosecution of 
the war was jeopardized by the 200- to 300- 
percent yearly turnover resulting from inade- 
quate housing and the attendant financial 
loss, waste of time, and inefficiency. 

The Secretary of Labor, with an appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 from Congress, planned 
an extensive program comprising 58 housing 
projects in various localities to accommodate 
21,000 families and 24,000 single workers. 
These were well under way when hostilities 
were terminated and it was decided to com- 
plete only 27 of the projects, distributed 
among 17 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, and totaling 6,000 dwellings. 

In July 1919 Congress authorized the Cor- 
poration to dispose of the properties and di- 
rected that they be offered at fair market 


values to individual home buyers, so that 
wage earners might benefit by the liquidation 
program rather than speculative investors. 

During the past fiscal year the Corporation 
has continued to liquidate the assets acquired 
during the war, functioning as an executive 
agency of the United States. 


Department of Labor Library 


The library of the Department of Labor 
contains over 175,000 books and pamphlets 
on subjects relating to labor and social wel- 
fare. It is the most important collection of 
its kind in the country. It also subscribes to 
about 2,000 periodicals and newspapers 
pertaining to these topics. 

From time to time the library prepares 

bibliographies on special subjects, a mimeo- 
graphed list of books about public old age 
pensions forming a supplement to earlier 
lists which were printed in the Monthly 
Labor Review, and a bibliography on unem- 
ployment insurance and reserves in the 
United States, recently printed as Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 611, are among 
the latest of these. 
_ While it was organized primarily to aid 
in the research activities of the various 
bureaus of the Department, the library is 
open as a reference collection to anyone 
interested in a serious study of labor and 
social problems. 
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In addition to performing the functions 
already described, the Department of Labor 
makes its services available to other govern- 
mental agencies, particularly the emergency 
organizations which deal with matters affect- 
ing labor and its relation to national recov- 
ery. Thus, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the National Steel Labor Relations 


Board, the Textile Labor Relations Board, 
the National Longshoreman’s Board, al- 


though independent in their judicial func- 
tions, work in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and render their reports to 
the President through the Secretary of Labor. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


According to the most recent statistics pub- 
lished by the International Labor Office, un- 
employment for the last quarter of 1934 de- 
clined as compared with the same period of 
1933. 

In the statistics obtained from the employ- 
ment exchanges in different countries de- 
creases ranging from 1,426,000 in Germany to 
3,800 in the Saar have been reported. In 
Austria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Es- 
tonia, Finland, Great} Britain, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, New Zealand, and Ru- 
mania, unemployment has also decreased. 
Nine countries with the same method of re- 
porting indicate increases in unemployment. 
These increases range from 137,000 for 
France to 312 in Yugoslavia and include Bul- 
garia, Denmark, Irish Free State, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Spain, and Switzerland. 
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William H. Lange, director of the State em- 
ployment and reemployment services in New 
York, recently addressed the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Syracuse. Part of his speech 
follows: 

“It is our policy to develop the service in- 
tensively rather than extensively; to provide 
additional staff for, and improve the facilities 
of existing State offices rather than to open 
numerous new offices in communities now 
adequately served by the cooperating Federal 
agency, the National Reemployment Service. 

‘“‘ The efficiency of our service is increased 
by the State and National services’ system of 
intrastate and interstate clearance of unfilled 
openings, through the use of which no em- 
ployer need go long without a certain type of 
qualified worker, should there be none avail- 
able locally. 

“ For example, our newly-opened office in 
Utica discovered a shortage of riveters. The 


contractor using that office would have been 
forced to pay demurrage fees if the building 
had not been completed within the time stip- 
ulated. 

“ Immediately, notice of this shortage was 
placed with ‘clearance’, our geographical 
adjustment service, which provides for the 
transfer of experienced unemployed workers 
from an overcrowded locality to another dis- 
trict where employment opportunities, tem- 
porarily at least, are more plentiful. 

* On receipt of this notice, the Syracuse of- 
fice was able to place 24 riveters on the con- 
tractor’s pay roll. Twenty-four men, whose 
services were not required in Syracuse at the 
moment, were able to find remunerative em- 
ployment only a short distance away. Their 
families, instead of living on a stringent budg- 
et, were able to loosen their purse strings to 
pay up back rent and other bills, replenish 
their wardrobes, make necessary repairs to 
their homes, and obtain much needed medi- 
cal attention.” 
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In Sweden provision has now been made to 
guarantee old-age pensions to 4,000,000 per- 
sons, or two-thirds of the population. Since 
the total population is a little over 6,000,000 
this means that old-age benefits are available 
to practically all adults. 
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Vancouver, Washington, claims the dis- 
tinction of securing employment for the oldest 
worker so far placed through the National 
Reemployment Service. Samuel G. Sexton, 
age 99—yes, really ninety-nine—was placed 
as warehouse manager and watchman. He 
was reported to be a satisfactory employee.— 
Washington Weekly Letter. 
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BOOK NOTES 


ADMINISTRATION OF PLACEMENT AND UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 
Oscar Weigert, LL.D., published by the 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
R. K. O. Building, New York City, 1934 


The craft guilds of the middle ages are the 
forerunners of the German employment serv- 
ice. The history of the development of the 
public employment system and its increasing 
centralization is told by an author who has 
been closely associated with the movement 
for many years. As a member of the Ger- 
man Ministry of Labor, Mr. Weigert was 
instrumental in the preparation of the acts 
under which the Federal Institution for Place- 
ment and Unemployment now operates. 

The Federal institution at the present time 
is the authority on practically all questions 
concerning the labor market. In addition to 
its placement activities, it dispenses unem- 
ployment insurance and emergency benefits. 
It also conducts an extensive program of vo- 
cational guidance, professional training, 
placement services for apprentices, and agri- 
cultural aids for the youth of Germany. The 
reports on the activities of the institution are 
used as a basis for the distribution of public 
works projects and the creation of additional 
work for the unemployed. 

A prerequisite of an understanding of the 
German public employment system is a 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the labor 
market. Mr. Weigert gives statistical data 
on the impoverishment of large groups as a 
result of war and inflation, the abolition of 
general compulsory military service, and the 
return of German emigres from the territories 
lost in the War. 

Mr. Weigert’s analysis of placement activi- 
ties depicting the self-governing administra- 
tion, the standardization of office equipment 
and layout, and various measures for promot- 


ing employment relationship with other insti- 
tutions the snow-ball method of clearance, 
and the administration of social insurance 
laws does not pertain to German conditions 
alone, but has universally applicable implica- 
tions. The innovations made in the system 
since the beginning of the Hitler regime are 
dealt with summarily. 

The book has been translated and edited 
by Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
who have tried to use our employment ter- 
minology wherever possible. It is the second 
volume in their series of studies on the admin- 
istrative aspects of public employment serv- 
ices and unemployment insurance. The 
first, on the British service, was reviewed in 
the September issue of the Employment Serv- 
ice News. Forthcoming volumes will deal 
with similar problems in Canada, Sweden, 
France, and Switzerland. 
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WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION STUDIES published 


by the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, Harrisburg, Pa., 1934. 


These studies, presented in Special Bulletin 
No. 40, were made by the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Workmen’s Compensation and the 
Advisory Committee of the Department of 
Labor and Industry. 

They outline the changes needed in the 
Pennsylvania workmen’s compensation law 
and the results of the present system, from the 
point of view of the injured worker. Com- 
parisons are also drawn between the work- 
men’s compensation system obtaining in 
Pennsylvania and those of the other States. 

One of the four parts of this bulletin is 
entirely devoted to statistical studies and 
tables; the other three are profusely illus- 
trated with smart-looking sociographic charts 
in red and black. 











